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hand, the book is stronger on the destructive side. His attack on miracles is 
telling, and he forcefully shows the impossibility of longer maintaining a 
credible form of religion that will not cheerfully accept the conclusions of 
scientists and look at the world from their point of view. 

Perhaps it is not unjust to accuse the author of an almost dogmatic attitude 
in the sense that he often appears more disposed to force his own opinions on 
the reader than to lead the latter to form independent conclusions. The 
general tone of the book will not be likely to lead a student who accepts the 
author's views to desire to study further into the philosophical problems in- 
volved. Many of these problems would appear to such a student to be finally 
disposed of, and the rest would appear incapable of solution. The book seems 
likely to prove of most benefit to those students whose religious upbringing 
has been such that they will not readily agree with the author, and so will be 
provoked to further thinking. And there will be many such students. For 
the book everywhere seems to take for granted a form, extremely liberalized 
to be sure, of the type of Protestantism that in this country is fond of calling 
itself ' evangelical.' This seems to be what the author means when he speaks of 
" our religion" (e. g., p. v). He consequently frequently makes bald assump- 
tions and assertions (like the Trinity being revealed to man as a matter of 
immediate experience on the one hand, and the inessential character of 
Church, creeds, and sacraments on the other), that will appear preposterous 
either to liberal Jews, Unitarians and agnostics or else to ritualistic Protestants 
and Roman Catholics. All of these standpoints may be — and in the experience 
of the reviewer usually are — represented in, and, taken together, are held by 
a very respectable minority of the ordinary American university class in the 
philosophy and psychology of religion. 

The author deserves commendation for his discriminating selection of pre- 
cisely the problems of religion in which undergraduates who take courses in 
the philosophy of religion are most interested. He deserves high praise for 
his courage and frankness in expressing his convictions openly upon these 
subjects, delicate as many of them are. He writes in a vigorous, attractive 
style, and everywhere his pages will prove intelligible to the beginner. In the 
main his conclusions are probably those to which most psychological and 
philosophical thinkers on religious subjects incline. No previous book has been 
so successful in all the points just mentioned. Notwithstanding its serious 
faults, the book is a genuine, timely, and valuable contribution to the popular 
literature of the psychology and philosophy of religion. 

William K. Wright. 
Dartmouth College. 

Group Theories of Religion and the Religion of the Individual. By Clement 

C. J. Webb. London and New York, 1916. — pp. 208. 

This volume contains the substance of a course of lectures delivered by the 
author in the summer term of 1914 as Wilde Lecturer on Natural and Com- 
parative Religion in the University of Oxford. It is an attack upon the soci- 
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ological theories of the origin and nature of religion advanced by M. Emile 
Durkheim, M. Levy-Bruhl, and their collaborators in L' Annie Sociologique 
which are styled by the author "group theories of religion, " and to which he 
opposes "the religion of the individual." 

Mr. Webb effectively shows the doubtfulness of the existence of "collective 
representations" supposed by this school to subsist in the collective mentality 
of groups as wholes, and to be collectively passed down from one generation 
to another, without having come into existence in the first place upon the 
initiative of an individual mind. Even if the doctrine be true (and Mr. Webb 
apparently himself accepts it in less extreme form, cf. p. 19), it does not follow, 
as some of the writers of the school appear to affirm, that collective represen- 
tations are necessarily false. M. Levy-Bruhl's doctrine that primitive man 
has a "pre-logical mentality" totally different from ours, which is devoid of 
the law of contradiction, and instead is governed by the "law of participation," 
comes in for keen criticism upon the part of our author. M. Levy-Bruhl's 
illustrations do not show that the savage mind never thinks in terms of the 
law of contradiction, if this law is rightly understood; moreover, civilized 
man also sometimes thinks in a manner analogous to 'participation.' That 
there really is a difference in degree here, however, Mr. Webb seems willing 
to admit. He also shows that this school has overstated its doctrine of the 
social origin of the categories. The fact, for instance, that savages have par- 
celled out universal space along the principles of division of their camps does 
not show that they owe their capacity to think spatially to their camp di- 
visions.'but merely that the latter suggested a mode of classification for which 
man possessed a capacity in the first place. 

Effective as are Mr. Webb's criticisms of the more radical doctrines of this 
school, he fails to appreciate their real contributions. That social life has 
had a tremendous influence in shaping primitive thought, that ideas are handed 
down from one generation to another through tradition without being sub- 
jected to individual examination and criticism, that social life has done much 
to give the categories their content, that the categories of primitive man, though 
not totally different from our own, are far more confused and less effective 
tools for thought and action and that this is due in part to their collective 
character: these are only a few of the many profound truths regarding the 
general evolution of human consciousness, including the religious consciousness, 
that we owe to this school. Mr. Webb fails to see this because he writes less 
from the standpoint of a philosopher or scientist than from that of an apologist 
for his own particular form of Christian theology. He views the entire work 
of this school with suspicion and distrust because its adherents (with the ex- 
ception, however, of M. Durkheim himself, and one or two partial disciples in 
England) appear to him to think that religion is a savage survival bound to 
disappear with the advance of civilization and enlightenment. So he feels it 
necessary to oppose to them "the religion of the individual." This last 
consists chiefly of the rather trite truism that religion is a matter of personal 
experience that every man has to have for himself. The fact that M. Durk- 
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heim, the head of the school and its most authoritative exponent, says in the 
introduction of his principal work on this subject that religion is "un aspect 
essentiel et permanent de l'humanite" ought to have reassured Mr. Webb. 
He could then have done Christianity a larger service by showing that it is 
able and ready to assimilate whatever of truth the new point of view of this 
school may ultimately prove to have contributed to a scientific understanding 
of religion. 

William K. Wright. 
Dartmouth College. 

The Ethics of Euripides. By Rhys Carpenter. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 19^6. — pp. 48. 

This essay, by the professor of classical archaeology at Bryn Mawr, has a 
double claim upon the attention of students of ancient philosophy. In the 
first place, it is a systematic presentation of the moral ideals which reveal 
themselves in the speeches of Euripides's characters, as well as in the dramatic 
movement of his plots, and which accordingly (with proper precautions) may 
be taken as representing the dramatist's own moral ideals, for which he ex- 
pected the sympathy of his aujdienee. It is thus, in effect, an analysis of 
Greek morality at the time when philosophical reflection upon morality first 
became important. In the second place, it furnishes a most illuminating com- 
mentary upon the first five books of the Nicomachean Ethics, and especially 
upon the doctrine of the golden mean. I may add that to an extent of which 
the author appears not to be fully aware (cf. p. 44, n. 32) he has illustrated 
the ethical theory of Plato's Gorgias, which appears in more developed form 
in the Philebus — the theory that the highest good is to be found in measure 
and harmony. In relation to Aristotle, Professor Carpenter goes so far as to 
suggest (p. 9; cf. p. 45) "that the Aristotelian ethic is largely a prose statement, 
helped out by a certain quantity of logical fermentation, of what the tragic 
stage inculcated into Athenian audiences; and that the service of Aristotle in 
his famous Nicomachean Ethics was not so much that of creating a system of 
ethics as of supplying a logical and psychological framework for an otherwise 
highly developed and intelligently thought-out morality." 

Whatever degree of exaggeration one may be inclined to attribute to this 
statement, one is compelled to admit that the evidence presented shows that 
there is much truth in it. The doctrine of the mean is applied by Euripides 
to courage and fear; to mental and physical strenuousness; to sexual love; to 
the pursuit of pleasure; to anger and forgiveness; to the love of life; to the desire 
for the external goods of wealth, power, and honor; and, finally, to justice. 
In every case, excess and defect are harmful. Even where the ordinary 
course of human events does not seem to make this necessarily true, the 
intervention of divine powers nevertheless confirms it. " Nemesis completes 
the proof of the doctrine of the Mean" (p. 29). 

Professor Carpenter complicates his case by maintaining that in Euripides 
the norm from which excess and defect depart is invariably given by </>i<rts, 



